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PUNISHING SOLDIERS 


Systemic punishment 


As with slaves and children, the military demands absolute obedience. 
It could not function without it. Thus, the death penalty and whipping 
have been the mainstay of military punishment. Regimentation and 
thorough drilling were probably perfected by the Romans, and the 
reason why they were so successful against the “barbarians” as they 
called them, whose fighting hordes were by comparison poorly 
disciplined, until they later learned that craft from the Romans them- 
selves. It is also very important to understand that the judicial process, 
that is the finding of guilt, is very different in the military compared to 
civilian life. The major portion of punishment is pronounced and 
administered at the discretion of commanding officers. One can be 
punished, therefore, without a trial (no rule of law here!). The best one 
can hope for is to appeal an officer’s decision and hope that a hearing 
or “trial” will be held, which nevertheless is presided over usually by a 
small bank of two or three superior officers. This chapter begins with 
the punishments dished out to soldiers in the Roman legions, as 
depicted by the great 18th century artist William Hogarth and ends 
with some of the less colorful, though nasty punishments of modern 
times.. 
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46 PUNISHING SOLDIERS 


Decimation 




















Graphic 25. Decimation. Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


If a Roman legion retreated and ran away from the enemy, the whole 
legion would be punished by decimation: every tenth soldier would be 


beaten to death by his fellow soldiers. 
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The Yoke 






































Graphic 26. Under the Yoke. Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


Perhaps the worst humiliation for a Roman soldier, should he lose a 
battle was to be sent under the yoke—to march, often bent over, under 
the yoke and then to be sold into slavery. 
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Splitting 














Graphic 27. Splitting. Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments 


Supposedly the unfortunate soldier’s feet were each tied to two separate 
branches of a tree or trees that were pulled down so that, when the 
branches were let go, they snapped back and tore the offender apart. 
Apparently, this was the military punishment for adultery, an unlikely 
story given that soldiers have been known, even permitted, to have it 
on with the women of the enemy they conquered—their share of the 
booty. 
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Whirlgig 





The Whirlgig was used in the English 
army for the petty offenses of soldiers. 
The wooden cage was whirled around as 
fast as possible, causing the occupant to 
suffer nausea and vomit. Used in the 
American army by General Henry Dear- 
born, it was believed to cause lunacy. 





Graphic 28. Whirlgig. 











Clubbing 
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Graphic 29. Clubbing. Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


A common punishment for Roman soldiers who may have gone AWOL 
or fell asleep on their watch was clubbing to death by their peers. 
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Breaking Legs 
































Graphic 30. Breaking legs. Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


The punishment of breaking legs was used in the Roman military for 
offenses such as one who looked at the contents of a letter sent by the 
emperor Augustus. Augustus ordered his legs to be broken. 
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Cutting off the Nose 
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Graphic 31. Cutting off the nose. Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


The 18th century historian Robert Beaver describes the amputation of a 
nose of a soldier, though this punishment was not reserved for the military 
and was used widely throughout Europe up until the igth century. 
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Taking the Military Belt 
















































































































































































Graphic 32. Taking the military belt. 
Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


Taking of the balteus (belt) was perhaps the most humiliating punishment 
to any soldier worth his salt. It was the signature piece of clothing that 
identified him as a true soldier of the legion, worn even without the regular 
military uniform in the street, something to be proud of. 
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Beheading 


























Beheading was a common death penalty for a high ranking soldier, 
who wanted an honorable death and who had broken a military rule, 
the supreme one of which was to lose a battle.. 
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Shameful Discharge 






































































































































Graphic 34. Shameful discharge. Hogarth etching from Roman Military. 


The similarity of dejection and shame between this illustration and the 
previous one of banishment is clear. It is no doubt the forerunner of the 
modern day practice of dishonorable discharge. 
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Whipping with Rods 

















Graphic 35. Whipping with rods. 
Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


Whipping of one form or another was common in the Roman military, 
a punishment all Romans would have experienced as it was liberally 
used to discipline children, often applied by slaves in accordance to 
instructions from the master. 
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Crucifixion etc. 








Graphic 36. Crucifixion etc. 
Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


Here Hogarth renders three types of punishment all ending in death for 
the punished: thrown off the Tarpeian Rock (not a military punishment 
usually, though it might be used for recalcitrant slaves), crucifixion, 
again not usually used for military, though it might be used for a 
particularly barbaric enemy soldier who had done serious damage to a 
legion, and mauling by lions, again for a despicable Roman enemy, 
and for slave rebels and Christians in the arena. 
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Banishment 






































Graphic 37. Banishment. 
Hogarth etching from Roman Military Punishments. 


Those soldiers who had disgraced themselves in battle and who did not 
receive the death penalty could be banished. Hence Hogarth shows the 
banished soldiers embarking on a voyage to a distant place. Banish- 
ment was a common solution for punishment of high ranking officials 
who were found guilty of corruption in office. They could be given 
time, if the trial was going badly, to sneak away and live in exile quite 
well in a distant part of the Roman empire. There is no modem 
counterpart to this punishment. There is one form of punishment that 
might be likened in its effects to banishment which is the stripping of 
an individual of his or her “license to practice” as a lawyer, physician 
or some other profession. The effects are similar in that the individual 
remains “free” but cannot banished from the life for which he was 
prepared or trained. 
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Keelhauling 
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Graphic 38. Keelhauling in the Tudor period (1485-1603). Woodcut. 
Wikipedia. 
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While this punishment is a popular attraction in fiction and movies, 
(Mutiny on the Bounty had Bligh keelhauling a sailor, but there is no 
record of him doing so). it was rare, even in ancient times. There is in 
fact a report of its use in Greece at least as far back as 700 B.C.E. in 
the Rhodian Maritime Code (Lex Rhodia). A Dutch navy report 
describes the procedure thus: “It is performed by plunging the 
delinquent repeatedly under the ship's bottom on one side, and hoisting 
him up on the other, after having passed under the keel. The blocks, or 
pullies, by which he is suspended, are fastened to the opposite 
extremities of the main-yard, and a weight of lead or iron is hung upon 
his legs to sink him to a competent depth.” The observant reader will 
recognize this punishment as similar to the “ducking stool” though far 
more severe, since the offender may well be dragged along the bottom 
of the sea under the ship’s keel, thus scratched and torn by rocks and 
barnacles, not to mention the very likelihood of his drowning. There is 
also some reference to the punishment used against pirates, though this 
is again mainly fictional. 
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Whipping in the Navy 
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Graphic 39. 











Whipping in the navy. 
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Whipping was the punishment of choice in the armies and navies of the 
western world, especially during the 18th and 19th centuries when 
imperialist nations plied the seas in search of booty. The punishment 
could be applied for any act of disobedience, the guilt determined by 
the senior officer, the number of lashes depending on the officer’s 
discretion or mood at the time. Examples of offenses are: disrespect, 
laziness, disobedience, whatever the captain said it was. The number of 
strokes could be any number from 10 to 200. The realities of this 
punishment are almost impossible to comprehend in their violence and 
severity. These punishments were in fact real and common. They 
contrast with the romantic and essentially fictional punishments at sea 
such as keelhauling and “walking the plank” (a popular pirate 
punishment in which captives were bound so that they could not swim 
after they were pushed and prodded along a plank extended over the 
side of the ship. Whipping at sea remained on the books and certainly 
possible until at least early in the 20" century. 
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Physical Abuse 








PUNISHING SOLDIERS 
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Military punishments combine extreme physical challenge. At bottom, 
miscreant Nigerian soldiers are punished with a challenging exercise. 
Don’t try this at home! The physical challenges used in the military as 
punishment are close to torture. 


PUNISHING SOLDIERS 


Extreme Drill 





Graphic 42. Extreme drill. 


Verbal Abuse 





Graphic 43. Verbal abuse. 
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Extreme drill such as running with weights, long distances, in perfect 
formation, arms holding weapon above, is possibly the most common 
modern military punishment. Minor offenses such as disobeying an 
officer, falling asleep on duty or watch or damaging government 
property may draw this punishment. Better now than in Roman days 
when the punishment might well be death by any means described 
earlier in this chapter, for sleeping on watch. 


Verbal abuse is often used to humiliate the “offender.” One hesitates to 
say it, but this form of punishment looks a lot like that used on children 
(see Book 1). 
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Cage of Humiliation 








Graphic 44. Cage of Humiliation. 


Public Shaming 
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Much military punishment uses humiliation in front of one’s peers, an 
added bonus to the obvious physical discomfort of being locked in a 
cage in which one cannot stand. 


The combination of verbal abuse, physical abuse and all done in front 
of one’s fellow soldiers makes this punishment so severe. Yet, it is 
very likely that many of those watching and participating in the abuse 
have themselves been subjected to the same punishment. Compare this 
to the Roman punishment in which soldiers are invited to have a 
soldier “run the gauntlet” as they are beaten with sticks (see next). 





PUNISHING SOLDIERS 


Running the Gauntlet 
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Graphic 46. Running the gauntlet. Spiessgasse (pike 
Frundsberger War Book of Josh Amman. 
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This drawing by famed illustrator Josh Amman is obviously not of 
Roman times, but most likely in the 17" century. The Romans used 
clubbing or beating to death by peers for decimation as noted earlier, 
but it is unknown at what point this punishment by one’s peers became 
“regimented” that is, the offender had to run between two straight lines 
of soldiers who took their turn at beating him. In the modern era, the 
practice was later adopted for certain hazing rituals in boarding and 
private schools. Note their similar setting to the military, though: 
schools are places of discipline. There is no judicial process to speak 
of. Same as the military. 
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Riding the Horse 











Graphic 47. Riding the Horse. 


This medieval punishment is used, it seems by the U.S. Park service, 
though the web page that used to show it has disappeared. In the USA the 
punishment dates back to the revolutionary war, used in Washington’s 
army. Note the weights attached to the soldier’s feet. 


